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MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN; 
THE SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN IN NEED 
OF SPECIAL CARE — BOMBAY, INDIA 





Speech Internist 


DIANA K. BAMBOAT re 


Education and individuality go hand in hand. One speaks of the 
education of the masses, but it is through the individual, be he normal 
or handicapped, that this aim is achieved. A vast country like India 
would presumably have a fairly large number of her population who 
have not had education in the literal sense of the word. Adult literacy 
campaigns and like movements try to meet this belated need in inde- 
pendent India. If mass literacy was so grossly overlooked, it would be 
natural to surmise that little or nothing had been done for her handi- 
capped children. They remained at home, a burden to their parents and 
themselves, or else they roamed the streets, a menzce io society. Some 
found themselves in asylums and there they remained to the end of 
their pitiable existence. 


The problem of training the mentally handicapped has long been 
recognized as a specialty in teaching in United Kingdom, United States, 
and European countries. India is awakening to the sad fact that she is, 
unfortunately, lagging far behind. She is beginning to realize that even 
a mentally backward child has a right to live and that his individuality 
is to be respected. If education is to be progressive and effective, this 
paradoxical land of poverty and plenty has come to the conclusion that 
she cannot afford to ignore the retardates. And if she wishes to be proud 
of all her future citizens, the training of these unfortunate children 
should be included in her scheme of work. 


The question here arises, “How is the problem of the retarded 
child to be faced?” The first and the most important part is to make 
the parents accept the fact that they have not committed a heinous crime 
by bringing a defective child into the world. Accepting this, the parents 
must be brought to the realization that, with present knowledge, cure 
(as contrasted to prevention or treatment) is not possible. These chil- 
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dren may never be normal, yet much can be done to mitigate their sor- 
row by special methods including teaching. And lastly, in a school 
atmosphere, some of the rejected children will, perhaps. find greater 
understanding, find security instead of instability, which will minimize 
their problematic behavior. 


The School for Children in Need of Special Care in Bombay is a 
day school. It attempts to create an atmosphere where the teachers and 
pupils work under normal and homelike conditions. The school was 
started in 1944 with only two children. Today, there are nearly 70 stu- 
dents. Lack of space prevents the number from reaching hundreds. The 
school is housed in a small bungalow with a strip of garden attached. 
The pastel-shaded classrooms are smal] and neat. The walls are dec- 
orated with friezes and pictures specially designed and selected to 
support classroom instruction. The friezes are intended to teach the 
children about the world in which they live. The need for space at the 
school has been partially alleviated as the first residential school for 
mentally defective children in India is starting in Bombay on March 
10, 1956. The day school will be merged with the residential school, 
forming an integral part of the latter. As funds are limited, there are, 
et the moment, only two cottages. But land is available for expansion. 
It is situated on the top of a hill far removed from the usual hubbub 
of the city. The government has donated a large sum toward the build- 
ing fund. This has made it possible for a school of this type to come 
into existence, thus affording parents with the desired opportunity of 
sending their children to a residential school. The school is recognized 
by the government. This,means that it is no longer a private organiza- 
tion and it is annually inspected by an inspection officer. Government 
recognition requires certain specified rules regarding the curriculum, 
equipment, staff members, etc., to be maintained. Because of growing 
interest in the problem of the handicapped, philanthropists plus The 
Society for the Care, Treatment and Training, of The School for Chil- 
dren in Need of Special Care, have also endowed the school. 


It is granted that the attributes of understanding, patience, tact 
and a fine sense of humor on the part of the teacher are of importance. 
However, they are not the only criteria for teaching mentally handi- 
capped children. There are special techniques adapted for the training 
of these children. Previcusly, Indian teachers desirous of specializing 
in this field had to go abroad. In August 1952, the society started a 
diploma course for prospective teachers of menially deficient children. 
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It is of one year’s duration and is recognized by the government. Gov- 
ernment Educational Departments in the different provinces of India 
have already taken advantage of this course and deputed teachers to 
take this training. Thus, a nucleus of teachers professionally trained 
in the specialty of teaching mentally handicapped children is available 
in the country. 


The curriculum of this course includes both theoretical and prac- 
tical work. Lectures on the following subjects are delivered: General, 
Social and Child Psychology, Roots of Personality, Mental Hygiene, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Psychosomatic Disturbances, Play Therapy, 
Montessori Methods and Techniques of Teaching Mentally Defective 
Children. Practical training is given in The School for Children in Need 
of Special Care. This course enables the teachers and social workers 
‘y teach mental retardates and work in child guidance clinics. The 
trained personnel is thus better equipped to understand and manage 
children who have behavior, educational and emotional problems. Fur- 
ther, they are able to apply this acquired knowledge to mental testing. 


The School for Children in Need of Special Care has Psychologi- 
cal, Medical, and Psychotherapy Departments. The Psychological De- 
partment takes care of mental testing, emotional and social problems 
and acts as a very important link between parents and teachers. The 
Medical Department looks after the health of the child with special 
einphasis on diet. Associated with the Medical Department are an oph- 
thalmologist, otolaryngologist, and dental surgeon. The Physiotherapy 
Department works to improve muscular condition «nd coordination of 
hoth cerebral palsied and hypotonic children. 


The school staff is fully qualified and specialized, caring for all 
types of mentally handicapped children, irrespeciive of caste or creed. 
Intelligence quotients range from 35 to 85. The children are divided 
into small groups according to their mental and social maturity. 
They receive instruction in the 3 R’s, elementary histery., geography, 
nature study, sense training, physical training, self-help training, hand- 
work, music and percussion. They learn in their own mother tongue: 
Gujarati. Hindi, Marathi. English. Although the curriculum is based on 
that of an ordinary Indian School. the time-table is not vigid but highly 
flexible. It attempts to meet the necds, interests, and capabilities of the 


child. The school provides opportunities for the development of those 
abilities which a child has. while not taxing his iimited intelligence 
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with other aetivities which he cannot assimilate. Each child is a special 
case, and requires individual care and attention. Progress is usually 
very slow necessitating a great deal of repetition and encouragement. 
No hard and fast rules have been established concerning the different 
approaches to the problems of the hereditary and the non-hereditary 
types of mental retardates in India. Teaching and training methods are 
flexible, to allow for adjustment to both categories. 


As many of these children are more obiect-minded than idea- 
minded, they learn by doing. Teaching is made concrete by means of 
object lessons and pictures. Topics having relation to their environ- 
ment and personal life are selected as they find it difficult to think in 
the abstract. Thus interest is created and thought concep! stimulated. 
Occasionally, trips and excursions are taken to interesting places, e. g., 
the aquarium, the zoo, public parks, and educaticnal cinemas. These 
visits help the children to adjust to society and to behave with propriety. 
Such practical lessons are of immense value to them in their future life. 


In the preparatory group, pre-reading activities are found to be 
useful. These activities may be grouped under four headings: 1) orien- 
tation and kinesthetic-visual development, 2) language growth, 3) vis- 
ual discrimination, 4) auditory discrimination. 


Reading activity is carried out by means of flash cards, picture 
books, and the ‘look and say’ method. Even the vowel sounds are 
learned with the help of pictures and of lip movements. Special educa- 
tional equipment and reading materials are prepared. 


Writing is also graded into stages of development: 1) scribbling, 
2) writing patterns, 3) tracing shapes, objects, letters for the develop- 
ment of eye-hand coordination, 4) copying in very large squares on the 
blackboard, 5) gradually reducing the size of the squares till they 
come to notebook size, 6) learning spacing betwzen words in the note- 
hook, 7) transcription, 8) dictation. 


Number work, sums and money value are taught with the help of 
heads, blocks. objects and practical shopping lessons. A miniature 
store is set up in the school, displaying various counters, such as the 
erocery stall, greengrocer’s stall, and stationery department. Children, 
with actual money, go to the store and make their purchases. Thus, in- 
cidentally, money value is taught under natural surroundings and as 
such a setting is akin to their life, they assimilate the teaching spon- 
taneously. 
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Action songs, speech rhymes, singing, eurythmics, percussion 
band, and games serve many useful purposes. They require alertness 
and instant muscular responses to demands of music, and also teach 
habits of concentration. They tend to soothe the hyperactive and rest- 
less child and vitalize the lethargic. 


Seguin has truly said, “Sense education is possible and efficient 
where other forms of training fail.” Sense training is imparted by 
means of Montessori apparatus. The senses of vision, hearing, taste, 
touch, and smell are trained through various games and practical work. 


Handwork is a vital and essential element in the education of 
mentally defective children. It satisfies the urge for creative activity; 
it acts as an incentive; it develops the sensory and motor experiences; 
and it keeps the restless child occupied. The child gains confidence and 
self-respect. He is happy because he is beginning to think well of him- 
self. 

The school imparts instruction in varied kinds of handwork. No 
craft is labelled specially for boys or girls. If a giil is interested in 
weaving or canework or carpentry, she has freedum of action to choose 
the work she likes. Fine and delicate embroidery work, rugmaking, 
huck and Danish weaving, French knitting, carpentry, woodwork are a 
few of the crafts taught. Every year there is a public sale of craft ar- 
ticles. The proceeds from the sale of this work are divided and each 
child receives his share according to what he has produced. 


Recently, the school has started a vocational bureau. By mutual 
arrangement, pharmacies, laboratories, and packing departments send 
out materials to the school. Thus some boys are trained to meet the de- 
mands they will have to face when they are returned to the community. 
Naturally, the children work under supervision by members of thesstaff 
and high-grade boys. For example, strips of packing cardboards are 
cut to required lengths and then tied into bundles. Flattened cartons 
for vitamin and cosmetic bottles are turned into boxes. Bottles are then 
placed in them and the boxes are packed and sealed. This entails skill 
and agility in the use of fingers. Only a very small number of pupils 
have mastered the final technique. The children are neither rushed nor 
forced; they work at their own pace and do the work in which they are 
most interested and which they can do best. The companies pay the 
school for services rendered and the sum is again distributed among 
the children. Perhaps they earn a very nominal remuneration but the 
fact that they have achieved something makes them happy. 
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Placement work outside the school has not been attempted thus 
far. The support of the public is essential. Unti! such time as the citi- 
zens of India are prepared to give their full cooperation to the school 
and what it represents, the school prefers to bide its time and prevent 
these children from being needlessly insulted and injured. 


Though small, the school has established an international reputa- 
tion. Educators, psychologists, social welfare officers and psychiatrists 
from all over the world have remarked on this pioneer work in the field 
of mental deficiency in Bombay. This praise, however gratifying, should 
not blind us to the fact that if comparisons are io be favorable, there 
should be many more schools for the handicapped. Too long has the 
defective child been neglected in India. No doubt it is an expensive ven- 
ture. Private individuals, however philanthropic and interested, could 
not afford to run such a school singlehanded. The Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Bombay and the Government of India shou!d continue to meet 
the needs of these children. There are mental homes for the psychotic, 
hospitals for the physically ill, schools for normal children. There is 
still a definite lack of facility for the retardates. In the words of George 
Wallace, “If Society does not keep mentally deficient children busy in 


& constructive way during the whole of their school lives, they in their 
9 


destructive way will keep Society busy during their adult lives.’ 


Teacher training in the field of mental retardation does not demand 
inartyrdom, undue sentimentality, or pity. Remarks such as “the sores 
ef society” should be objectively faced. With an optimistic viewpoint, 
much can be done, and it would not be out of place to predict that the 
future of mentally retarded children in India is promising. 
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NORWAY MAKES PROGRESS 
IN FIELD OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 





Teacher 
Education Department 


° ‘ The Training school 
BRIT STUSVIG Vineland, New Jersey 


While teaching school for the retarded in Norway, I have come in 
contact only with children classified as “trainable.” The institution I 
was associated with was under Red Cross supervision. It accommodated 
290 children who were functioning at the “trainable” level. Education- 
ally, I have noticed a considerable difference between teaching methods 
for “trainable” children in the United States and in Norway. In our 
country, such children are not given any academic training whatsoever, 
hut are instructed only in those areas whose aspects deal with manual 
training. They are introduced to weaving, sewing, knitting, and are also 
taught farming and gardening. Those children too young for manual 
lraining are first enrolled in kindergarten nursery classes. The teacher- 
helper methods are also being used to great advantage, similar to the 
procedures adopted by The Training School at Vineland. 


The first step concerning the mentally retarded in Norway was 
taken in 1825. It was at that time that Dr. Holst decided to secure data 
as to the number of mentally deficient persons in Norway. This, of 
course, was a practically insurmountable task, but it served to prove 
for the first time that the problem of mental deficiency was a huge one. 
Many years went by before actual work began. li was not until 1874 
that Drs. Lippestad and Hansen, two renowned educators of the deaf, 
could extend a helping hand to the mentally handicapped. These two 
scholars were the first to bring to the attention of the people of Norway 
the plight of the unfortunate mental defectives and to plead their cause. 
Drs. Lippestad and Hansen established the first institution for the care 
of the mentally handicapped. Their efforts and experiments with specia! 
teaching methods made the people of Norway realize the huge task 
ahead. Nevertheless, the field of mental retardation at that time was 
still considered something to be dealt with in the future. 
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The year 1881 was marked by the passing of the first law concern- 
ing the mentally retarded. Thus our country was made to realize the 
severity of the problem. The act stated that all mentally deficient per- 
sons be given an academic education. Of course, the act was quite 
inadequate, due to the fact that the large numbers of severely retarded 
could not possibly have been expected to take part in any academic pro- 
cedures. Progress was very slow despite the cooperation of civic-minded 
persons who established two small private institutions. In 1914, these 
homes were finally placed under state control. To emphasize the slow 
progress made in this field, it is worthy of note that as late as 1940 we 
still had only two institutions for the retarded, with a total population 
of 480. Unfortunately, the five-year war period had caused complete 
stoppage of any further progress in this field. 


Following the termination of the war in 1946, Dr. O. B. Munch 
was appointed first officia! adviser to cover the entire fie'd of mental de- 


ficiency in Norway. 


In 1949 a law was introduced whereby the expenses for the retarded 
who were placed in selected homes were to be paid hy the state; also, 
that the state was legally entitled to collecting one-half of these expenses 
from the town or rural communities. The passing of this act stimulated 
considerable progress in private institutions, for we had no private in- 
stitutions prior to this new law. However, from 1949 on a number of 
private institutions and nursery homes had been established for more 
than 1500 “trainable” children. The total population of Norway is 
about 314 million. It has been estimated that of this population, approx- 
imately 35,000 are retarded individuals, and that 7,000 of this number 
are likely to be of the two lowest categories. With these 7,000 “train- 
ables” in mind, our country has now launched an extensive reorganiza- 
tion and placement plan. 


Our official adviser in this field, Dr. O. B. Munch, has proposed a 
plan calling for a geographical division of Norway into 8 separate re- 
cions, with the population equally distributed. Each area is to have a 
central organization or institution which will have complete control 
over the development, care, and progress of the rctarded in that area. 
The central organization will have under its control various smaller 
units whose task will be to see to the progress of retarded individuals 
at the different stages of their development. 
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The plan calls for the establishment of a separate unit for “train- 
able” children who are chronologically of kindergarten age and who can 
be trained to some degree. A unit to function on a nursery level will 
also be established. 


Dr. Munch’s further plans include a manual training unit for 
young adults who, it is hoped, can progress on an advanced level. The 
establishment of another manual work unit for “trainables” who are 
capable of doing some kind of physical labor also is under consider- 
ution. The older “trainable” persons of both sexes will be provided with 
a home where they will be taken care of in their later years. In addition 
to individual units, a central organization is planned to provide for the 
social, medical, and recreational needs of the reiarded. 


At present, it has not yet been decided what authority (state or 
regional) will have jurisdiction over the central regional organization. 
There is considerable dispute as to whether the central organization 
should be state or regionally controlled. 


Regardless of the authority which will have control of the project, 
the fact remains that Norway has finally reached the stage where the 
mentally retarded no longer are forgotten or neglected as had been the 
case in the past. 


I am confident that the invaluable training I am receiving at The 
Training School at Vineland and the experience I am gaining here will 
he of immeasurable help in making my contribution to the welfare and 
progress of the retarded in Norway. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN NORTHERN IRELAND 





Teacher 
Education Department 
The Truining Sckeol 


ISABELLA McDOWELL Vineland, Kew Jerssy 

My work in the School Department of a Mentaliy Defective Insti- 
tution in Northern Ireland is just one aspect of the whole program of 
The Special Care Service for the care and training of mentally defec- 
tive persons in Northern Ireland. I think, therefore, that it would be 
more helpful to give an outline picture of the whole of Special Care 
Service’s activities rather than a detailed account of my unit. 


The Mental Health Act (Northern Ireland) 1948 fcr the first time 
made provision for the care and supervision of ‘Persons Requiring 
Special Care’ (mentally defective persons). Special Care Service Man- 


agement Committee was set up to be responsible for the day-to-day 
administration of the service. This Management Committee derives its 
finances from the Exchequer on the basis of annual estimates submitted 
to The Ministry of Health and Local Government. 


Prior to the passing of The Mental Health Act, persons requiring 
special care were in the ‘No Man’s Land’ of the unclassified. Some 
found themselves in mental hospitals, in Poor Law Institutions for 
paupers and senile persons (now abolished), and in various private 
homes and institutions outside of Northern Ireland. Many remained at 
home, a tragic unexplained problem to the family. 


It was estimated that in Northern Ireland’s population, there were 
10,200 persons requiring special care, of whom appreximately 3,000 
would benefit by institutional care, and of these 560 would be children. 
To provide for the needs of this number would be a big task and would 
take many years to see completed. 


The Act laid down that care be of two kirds; a) Residential, 
b) Community: a) Residential: Residential Care requires provision 
of residential homes, but the emphasis is on training, werk and recrea- 
tion, with a view to fitting the residents to take their places once more 
in the community as self-supporting citizens. b) Community Care: 
Community Care applies to patients remaining at home. Wherever pos- 
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sible, they receive daily instruction at an Instruction or Occupation 
Center or from a Home Teacher. All are visiied periodically by a 
Social Worker. 


During the first five years of the service, three institutions, four 
Day Instruction Centers for younger children, and two Occupation 
Centers (for vocational training of older boys) were established. Be- 
sides, Home Teaching was instituted. The Home Teacher gives instruc- 
tion in the children’s homes at fortnightly intervals to twenty-eight 
children. This made a total of 442 persons receiving care and training. 


From the beginning, it was recognized that a colony would be 
needed to accommodate the large number of persons needing residential 
care. In 1949, the nucleus of this colony was formed on the large estate 
of Muckamore Abbey. It is hoped that eventually there will be an 
accommodation for 1,000 patients, living in villa units of 25 to 30 per- 
sons. The colony at Muckamore Abbey will be reserved as far as possi- 
ble for the young high grade defectives. Other siapler accommodations, 
not within the colony, will be used for the very low grade patients who 
require only care and attention under comfortable conditions. 


The emphasis in the colony is on training, work and recreation. 
Undoubtedly, many defectives admitted to the colony will remain there 
for life, but many of them, after a sufficient period of training, may be 
able to make satisfactory adjustment to outside conditions, particularly 
if some measure of supervision is still afforded. In brief, the colony 
should not be a stagnant pool, but should become a flowing lake always 
taking in and always sending out. 


Plans for the colony include, besides the villa and school units, 
workshops, gardens, farm, playing fields and recreational facilities, 
such as gymnasium, cinema, concert hall, and swimming pool. The aim 
is always to provide the facilities and environment around which the 


patients can grow and develop to their fullest potentialities and, at the 


same time, prepare for outside responsibilities. 


To assist in this aim, the colony will establish hostels in areas in 
which defectives who are thought capable of working outside the insti- 
tutions can be sent on license. From these hostels, residents go out to 
daily work in the neighborhood and can, at the same time, receive the 
necessary supervision. Should a breakdown occuz, the patient can re- 
turn to the colony. 
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It will always be necessary to supervise patients. Even if the per- 
son is trained to the stage of being able to adapt himself to community 
life, he will still need help and advice from time to time. Psychiatric 
Social Workers are employed for this purpose as well as for investi- 
gating home conditions, as a preliminary step to ihe resettlement in the 
community of defectives suitable for discharge from the colony. The 
Social Worker Department maintains a link between the patient 
(whether in institution, Day Center, or at home) and the Medical and 
Administrative Staffs. 


Acquiring suitable staff for the carrying out of the activities of the 
Special Care Service in Day Centers and Institutions has been and will 
continue to be a big problem. Both teaching and nursing staffs have so 
far received their specialized training outside of Northern Ireland. But 
in 1955, a Training School for Mental Deficiency Nurses was opened 
at Muckamore Abbey and, eventually, it is hoped to organize a specia! 
training course for teachers, run on similar lines as that established by 
The National Association for Mental Health at London. This will ob- 
viate the necessity of sending trainees to Great Britain and will make 
the recruiting of Northern Ireland staff much easier. 


The building up of the work of the Special Care Service of North- 
ern Treland is still in its infancy. Much remains to be done; much 
remains to be learned. A lot of leeway has to be made for the neglected 
vears. But the courageous and enterprising spirit in which the Govern- 
ment has tackled the problem, and the success of the first seven years 
of the working of the Service give much cause for satisfection. We look 
forward with hope to a brighter future for “God’s innocent ones” or, 
as is said in Northern Ireland, for “the little ones with the half talent.” 
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A NEWCOMER’S IMPRESSION 
OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 





Child Life Department 


; The Training School 
MAX C. PUTNEY Vinelund, New Jersey 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, is child-centered. 
That is my impression after six months as an employe. 

By child-centered I mean that the best interest and welfare of each 
individual child is the paramount consideration of all who work here. 
For The Training School is simply its personnel, from director and 
superintendent and supervisor down to its humblest employe. What- 
ever other impressions I set down here will be to support this basic 


iinpression of child-centeredness. 

Perhaps I should state at the outset that my impressions are of a 
general nature, not intended to be too specific or technical. In the work 
that I do, mostly for the Child Life office, | manage to get around the 
grounds a good bit, visit the cottages, see the children at school, work, 
or play, and thus obtain a general or overall view of the work that is 
being done here. 

Sixty-eight years ago this month The Training School was 
established at Vineland by the Reverend S. Olin Garrison. Ten years 
later he was joined by Edward R. Johnstone. Following the death of 
Mr. Garrison in 1900, as the old century was drawing to its close, Pro- 
fessor Johnstone became head of the institution. We do not need to look 
far afield for a monument to. the lives of these men and their associates. 
Their true monument is the happiness of all the boys and girls who have 
been privileged to live “here within this dear retreat.” 


VILLAGE OF HAPPINESS 

Some years ago Joseph P. Byers wrote the appealing story of The 
Training School in a booklet entitled “The Village of Happiness.” 

Would you like to take a walk through the “village” now? First 
we will stroll along a pleasant street we might call “Girls Avenue” with 
its seven modern cottages. Actually they are good-sized houses with 
comfortable, attractive rooms and all modern conveniences, each with 
its play yard and grove of trees. These are the homes of our girls. Then, 
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rounding the curve by the Hospital, we come out on “Boys Avenue” 
with its dozen cottages or homes for boys. 


In lieu of the traditional “quadrangle” there is a rectangular plot 
of grass at the center of the campus bounded roughly by the adminis- 
tration building, “Girls Avenue,” the school building, and Garrison 
Hfall. The large clock and resonant bell in the tower of Garrison Hall 
help to keep the villagers well oriented. Other buildings that we may 
pass during our walk or see at a distance are the store, laundry, green- 
house, powerhouse, shops. garages, and several homes for employees. 
We shall end our walk at the Canteen. 


But first, we must take a short drive to Menantico Farm Colony. 
four miles southeast of The Training Schoo! proper. As we approach 
the Colony along Palermo Avenue, Menantico Chapel stands out in bold 
relief. Built of native stone, the chapel was constructed by the labor of 
Colony boys and employees. On our left is Homestead Cottage, a resi- 
dence for older girls, in its beautiful setting at the edge of the wood. 
Two larger cottages house the boys, with dining hall between. 


Menantico Colony, founded by The Training School in 1913, is in 


reality a large farm enterprise with several hundred acres under culti- 


vation. The farm produces a variety of fruits, vegetables and other 


food products for home consumption. Its dairy herd of prize Holsteins 
has established records in milk production. A modern freezing unit 
keeps food supplies fresh the year round. Under expert supervision, 
Menantico boys carry on the varied farm work. The girls occupy them- 
selves with many interesting activities inside the cottage and outside on 


the grounds. 


Back now at The Training School, you are invited to the Canteen 
for rest and refreshment. The Canteen, a gift of the Parents’ Associa- 
tion, was opened a little over a year ago. It is a modern one-story 
building, with plenty of glass in its construction to admit the daylight. 
Here the boys and girls come for ice-cream and candy, sracks, gifts and 
sundries, and a good social time. Hence its name, “Happiness Hall,” 
consonant with the general spirit and purpose of the Village of 
Happiness. 

The motto of The Training School, and I presume its philosophy, 
too, is “Happiness first — all else follows.” The soundness of such a 
philosophy might be questioned at first thought. But you soon discover 
ihat happiness is here defined, not simply as pleasure or having one’s 
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own way, but rather as the feeling of satisfaction and well-being that 
comes to the child from the consciousness of being wanted and accepted 
by those around him and of finding a useful place in his immediate 
environment. 


CHILD WELFARE 


There is a Classification Committee, sometimes called the Chil- 
dren’s Committee. Whatever its name, its function is to consider the 
adjustment, progress, welfare and happiness of each child in the 
“village,” on a regularly scheduled basis. One afternoon each week is 
devoted to this important and absorbing work. At each session a dozen 
or more children may be considered, some in detail]. Six or eight human 
and humane beings, who work more or less directly with the children, 
gather round a table and discuss the very human problems of the boys 
end girls scheduled that day for consideration. Is Mary happy in her 
cottage? How is John getting along in speech therapy? Hasn’t Ted 
about reached his limit in academic work and shouldn't he be trans- 
ferred now to a full-time industrial or vocational program? Since Ruth 
has been found to be normal in intelligence, shouldn’t we recommend 
io the parents that she be withdrawn and sent to a school for normal 
sirls? 

Then, too, there is the Child Life office, open all week, headed by 
the cottage life supervisor, who in turn is assisted by a boys’ counselor 
and a girls’ counselor. To this office may be brought all! the problems 
of all the children as they develop in the cottages day by day. Or, su- 
pervisor and counselors may go direct to the cottages to help solve 
problems. In fact, there are several “two-way streets” on the grounds: 
Cottage - Child Life office, Cottage - School, Cottage - Laboratory, 
Cottage - Hospital, and the traffic may flow in either direction. Specific 
health problems are taken care of at the daily Children’s Clinic in the 
hospital. Children sent to the clinic by cottage parents are checked by 
the staff physician, treatment given when necessary or referral made to 
one of our many consultants, specialists in the various fields of medicine. 


THE LABORATORY 


A few years ago Bruno Bettelheim wrote a book about work with 
special-problem children, entitled “Love Is Not Enough.” Of course we 
are well aware nowadays that in this work we cannot do without love, 
if by love is meant genuine consideration for the welfare and person- 
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ality and feelings of each child. But still, love is not enough. Here at 
The Training School, it is my conviction, love and science meet in the 
Laboratory. Psychology and psychiatry are now accepted in the family 
of scientific disciplines, including child psychology and child psychi- 
atry. Scientific research in these fields is regarded as necessary in order 
to understand children so that we may manage them intelligently. 


Housed on the campus, the Laboratory is carrying on the splendid 
Training School tradition of examining the children as they enter, 
appraising their mental, social, and emotional capacities and problems, 
and periodically re-evaluating their status and condition. All this and 
research, too. 

It all started at the turn of the century when Professor Johnstone 
originated the FM Club. It was in reality a Child Study Club, and the 
children studied were the mentally underdeveloped children of The 
Training School. In 1906 Henry H. Goddard organized the Research 
Department which through the years has carried on internationally 
known research here. Through this department the Binet tests were in- 
troduced to America, the Porteus Maze Test perfected, the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale given to the world. 

Today this work continues at the Laboratory with our present 
competent staff. A child is usually seen at the Laboratory within a few 
hours after arrival, often even before admission. Every child is inter- 
viewed periodically for re-evaluation. Many children, as needs arise, 
are counseled or given psychotherapy. Cottage parents and other per- 
sonnel are counseled in the handling or managing of children. In addi- 
tion to all this, important research projects are carried on concurrently, 
projects that may involve special study of individual children or of 
eroups of children. 

In a very real sense each child is a separate research project. This 
will be appreciated when it is realized that every child is originally 
admitted for a three-month observation and diagnostic period. During 
these three months the child is carefully studied under the direction of 
the research staff. At the end of the period, a diagnosis of the child’s 
condition is given and a prognosis made; that is if it is possible to do 
so in that short time. On the basis of these findings, the parents or 
vuardians are advised as to whether, in The Training School’s opinion, 
the child would benefit from continued enrollment here or from place- 
ment elsewhere. In case the child is not accepted for regular enrollment, 
possibilities for other placement are suggested whenever this is possible. 
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ROUND PEGS 

Classification of children is an art as well as a science at The 
Training School. Sometimes a child will be tentatively c!essified several 
months, or even years, before admission. An Admissions Committee, 
comprising appropriate administrative heads, will review materials 
gathered from the history, from interviews of parents or guardians, and 
from information supplied by physicians, hospitals, schools and other 
sources. The committee will then advise the parents or guardians as to 
vhether the child “classifies” or fits into the population here. The child 
must meet our criteria for admission. If he does not, his sponsors will 
he advised that it would not be to the best interests of the child or the 
school to admit him here at the present time. Later, perhaps, he may 
meet the requirements. 


After a child is finally admitted, he is immediately classified as to 
cottage residence, school placement, and general method of handling. 
If “educable,” he will ordinarily be assigned to a full-time schoo! 
<chedule. If not “educable,” but “trainable,” academic work will likely 
he minimized, social and emotional as well as manual or vocational ap- 
titudes stressed. If placed on a school schedule he will not be “graded,” 
Lut assigned to a group where the educational staff think he will best 
fit, can do his best work, get along best with others in the group, and in 
veneral will be happiest. In short, if he is a “round peg” he will be 
placed in a “round hole.” He will not be pressured to keep up with his 
peers, but to work only up to his capacity. Chronological age, mental 
and social age, handicaps and special abilities, personality, emotional 
status, sex, size, health, are all factors that must be considered in clas- 
cification for cottage, school, or vocational work. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


As at the Laboratory and the Hospital, cach child is examined 
upon admission, often before admission, by the Educational Depart- 
ment. This is the department responsible for the child’s development — 
through school classes. speech and hearing clinic, vocational schedules, 
assemblies and related entertainment activities. 


Each child is carefully studied by the educational staff. By inter- 
view, by study of the records, by educational tests where applicable, 
each child is evaluated as to his present learning level, with all other 
factors taken into account. 
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The younger and the more immature children are usually started 
in nursery-primary or kindergarten classes. Here they are given a com- 
prehensive “readiness” program — readiness not only for reading and 
number work but also for the physical, social and emotional experiences 
they are bound to encounter in their continuing school and cottage life. 


Usually by the time they are ten to twelve years old, sometimes 
earlier, the children are ready to move on to departmentalized school 
activities. Here differentiation will be made hetween the “educable” 
and the “trainable” children, and their programs shaped accordingly. 
In every case the child will be placed where it is thought he will best 
learn and develop. 


For the “educable” child there will be greater emphasis on aca- 
demic work. He will attend classes in language arts, industrial arts, 
crafts, home economics, music, physical education, and so on. For the 
“trainable” child, on the other hand, there is a program designed to 
develop social and emotional habits and skills along with academically- 
related skills. One-half day will be devoted to a “core” program of this 
nature. During the other half day, these children of lower mental ca- 


pacity will be given manual training in such areas as homemaking and 
hasic shop for the development of good work habits and attitudes as 


well as some basic skills. 

If a child is considered capable of learning productive work skills, 
he will be tried out in various vocational areas, according to age and 
ability. These areas may include cottage duties, kitchen and dining- 
room service, poultry. farm, greenhouse, laundry, cainery, hospital, 
crounds, gardening, errand service, and so on. He first may be tried, 
for example, on a half-day at school and a half-day at the laundry. If 
this works out successfully during a trial period, he may then be pro- 
moted to a full-day vocational schedule, perhaps divided between farm 
and laundry. A girl might enjoy working in the cannery or as a wait- 
ress. On the other hand she might find her greatest interest and aptitude 
in working as a nurse’s aid, a kindergarten helper, or an assistant in a 
cottage with little girls. 


The effective way in which the vocational schedules are integrated 
or tied in with the reguiar school activities has impressed me most fa- 
vorably. It would appear that when “school” is mentioned here, 
“vocational” is automatically associated, for the entire program is 
administered by the educational staff through the intermediary of the 
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various vocational departments. Each child is assigned to the schedule 
that best fits his natural abilities. 


If the child has speech difficulties, the speech pathologist may rec- 
ommend a course of speech therapy, either individually or in a class 
as conditions indicate. Children who are emotionally disturbed as well 
as retarded will be given appropriate treatment by the Laboratory 
staff, which includes a psychiatrist. If an epilepiic cordition develops 
in a child, or is suspected, a thorough neurologica! examination will be 
considered, probably including an electroencephalogram or EEG. If 


the examination is made and the findings are positive, appropriate 
treatment will be advised. In some cases the treaiment may include the 


edministration of anti-convulsant drugs. 


ASSEMBLIES 


Ordinarily two assemblies are held each week in Garrison Hall, 
on Sunday and Wednesday afternoons. In addition, school movies are 
shown twice a week, and occasionally a concert or entertainment is pro- 
vided by the school band or by outside talent. If it is an evening affair, 
the bell in the tower rings at seven-thirty and all but the youngest chil- 
dren assemble in the large auditorium. Members of the “family,” which 
includes all employees, are invited to attend these affairs. 


Imagine the occasion to be a Sunday assembly at two in the after- 
noon in Garrison Hall. As a stranger or newcomer you enter the audi- 
torium a few minutes before the bell rings and modestly take a seat in 
the back of the room. Grateful for a few moments of solitude, you look 
about you. Soon your eyes come to rest on the lighted portraits of three 
impressive-looking men. One portrait hangs on each of the three walls 
of the auditorium. As you gaze at the illuminated countenances, you 
sense a certain tender quality of manhood emanating from each of 
them. Later you learn that the three men thus immortalized are S. Olin 
Garrison, founder of The Training School; C. Emerson Nash, former 
superintendent, who gave more than fifty years of his life to the insti- 
tution; and Edward R. Johnstone, beloved director for nearly half a 
century. 


The bell rings, and the boys and girls come in and fill most of the 
seats. They are quiet and orderly, there is no rowdyism or showing off. 
You are hardly aware that cottage parents are with them. Older chil- 
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dren help the younger or less agile to get settled. The service opens 
with a hymn, Miss Nellie at the piano. The children sing the hymn fer- 
vently, for they know it by heart. Five or six give individual readings 
or prayers. The school band, under Mr. Kelly’s able direction, plays a 
selection. A girls’ chorus sings. A practical talk on everyday living is 
given by the superintendent on this occasion. The Children’s Prayer is 
spoken in unison. There is another song. The Childreti’s Benediction 
follows, and then, to Miss Nellie’s postlude, all leave the auditorium for 
their various cottages. 


Each Wednesday afternoon the school children hold an assembly 
centered around a skit on Food or Thanksgiving or United Nations Day. 
They take part freely and enthusiastically, apparently glad of this 
opportunity for self-expression, although now and again a youngster 
may be a little “scared” if it is his first appearance on the stage. 
Through it all, the teachers observe, encourage, weep (figuratively) 
over lapses of memory, or exult over little gains made by Susie or Bill. 
Meanwhile, strangers such as you or I marvel at the ability and respon- 
siveness displayed by these “retarded children.” 


The assemblies are, in fact, designed to give the children a chance 
to express themselves. During one period, as someone has revealed in 
an old number of The Bulletin, an assembly was held on school-day 
mornings from 8:45 to 9:15. A unique feature of these oldtime gather- 
ings was that they were almost entirely unplanned. Children were 
called up to the stage to perform their specialties: a song, a recitation, 
a solo on the mouth organ. On one occasion a boy wags called to the 
stage to show his prowess at walking on his hands. New songs would be 
tried out or some staff member would tell a story or sing for the group. 
The aim apparently was not spontaneity for its own sake, but to make 
the assembly a vehicle of expression for the children’s own desires and 
abilities. By common consent, one special rule was strictly observed: at 
exactly 9:10 a note was sounded on the piano by a boy essigned to that 
responsibility. Immediately, everybody stopped whatever he might be 
doing, the assembly was dismissed, and everyone was back at his sta- 
tion promptly at 9:15. Schedule workers and even employes had been 


urged to attend these spontaneous affairs as a welcome break in the 


day’s work. In those times the working day started early and the hours 


of duty were long. 
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During the intervening years there have of course been many 
changes in the assembly programs. Nowadays they are held less fre- 
quently but more careful planning and integration with the school pro- 
gram is considered desirable. The purpose, however, remains the same: 
the enjoyment and development of the children through the medium of 
self-expression. 


If the occasion is an evening assembly, such as a movie or concert, 
ihe Good Night Song is always sung at the close. It is a tradition and 
a ceremony. As “The Village of Happiness” describes it: “The children 
rise; there is perfect quiet; then. in unison, they sing the poem to its 
simple tune. At the third verse every head is bowed, and with lowered 
voices ‘Now I lay me down to sleep’ closes the day.” 


THE Goop NIGHT SONG 


Up to Thee my thanks would rise, 
Thou Lord of earth and sea and skies: 
Thou Lord my father and my guide. 
Where’er I roam, where’er abide. 


Here within this dear retreat, 

Thy helpful blessing I entreat; 

Oh see my weakness, make me strong, 
And bless me in my evening song. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake. 


I pray the Lord my soul to take. —Amen! 


Whether Mr. Garrison wrote the first two stanzas, and where he 
found the music, I do not know. In any event, the Good Night Song 
now belongs to The Training School, and Mrs. Nash (who has devoted 
her life to the children here), has told me a beautiful little story in 
connection with this song. The story, once related in The Bulletin some 
years ago, runs something like this: 


All the children know the Good Night Song by heart and sing it 


with expression, for the tune is melodious and appealing. But it has 


been observed that the children’s rendering of the second stanza gives a 
somewhat different meaning than was evidently iniended by the author. 
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That is, they have unconsciously taken liberties with the punctuation 
and with the mood of one verb, so that the last two lines of the second 
stanza, as they sing them. would read: 


Oh, see my weakness makes me strong, 
And bless me in my evening song. 


Just as children the world over have their own child language and 
their own semantics, giving their own interpretation to words they hear, 
so in the Good Night Song the children of The Training School have 
given their own meaning to a sentence, and in so doing have fused a 
yrayerful petition with a statement of philosophy that might well be 
heeded by all adults who work with handicapped children. 


A WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM 


Visitors to The Training School often ask how we control or dis- 
cipline the children. Teachers, especially, marvel at what they seem to 
regard as a relative lack of discipline problems here. In my own ob- 
servation of The Training School program I have been impressed by 
the quality of control manifested in the children’s behavior. 

Back in 1937, Joseph Deacon, then Boys’ Supervisor here, wrote a 
discerning article for The Bulletin entitled “Discipline in the Training 
of the Mentally Defective.” In this article he gives an arresting definition 
of discipline as “primarily a systematic training through education, 
while secondarily we recognize it as a maintenance of authority by 
means of rewards and punishment.” He goes on to explain his 
definition : 

“Qur goal in this endeavor is a status where discipline problems 
are corrected, and because of them rather than in spite of them, train- 
ing is advanced. Our efforts are to reassure a boy in corrective adjust- 
ment rather than embitter him through punitive measures.” 


Two criteria may be drawn from the article in relation to the dis- 


cipline or control of boys and girls in a training program. First, the 
quality of supervision; that is to say, those directly responsible in man- 
agement must exemplify discipline in their personal living. Second, the 
fullness of program; that is, if boys and girls have an adequate all- 
round program of activities, including recreation and entertainment, 


discipline problems will be at a minimum. 
In relation to the second criterion mentioned, The Training School 
has long maintained a diversified program of recreation and entertain- 
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ment, in addition to its enriched school program. Today the boys and 
girls here have a school band, Boy and Girl Scouts, --H and many 
other clubs, concerts and other entertainments, assemblies, movies, 
games and sports of all kinds, pets, hobbies, and continuation classes, 
and “Happiness Hall.” Shopping trips to town, as well as to Philadel- 
phia and shore points, are organized from time to time. During July 
and August a Summer Camp is conducted, with 2 competent Physical 
Education and Recreational staff in charge of activities. Swimming 
pools on the grounds and Camp Mento, four miles distant, provide 
opportunity for the waterfront and overnight-outing aspects of camp 
life. 

There is a certain esprit de corps in evidence here. The expected 
thing is to be well behaved. “Public opinion” in the school population 
frowns on rowdyism and lack of respect for others. The boys and girls 
themselves help to enforce order and encourage helpfulness. They have 
learned to place a high value on self-control, courtesy and cooperation. 
They have developed a genuine appreciation for what is being done for 
them at The Training School. The motto still holds: “Happiness first — 
all else follows.” 


COTTAGE LIFE 


No doubt by this time you feel that you would like to see the in- 
side of some of the cottages, not just walk by them. I wish there were 
time to take you into each one and show you at first hand the quality 
of home life operating there. But for the present I must be content to 
give you brief glimpses of two of the cottages. 

First, a cottage for small boys, ages around six to eight. Here we 
have about a dozen youngsters of varying mental ages down to as low 
as four years. Here is where the training begins, where the control is 
strictest. “Firm but kind” is the word. The earliest training is in self- 
help. The boys learn to go to the toilet regularly, to wash and dress with 
as little help as possible, to comb their hair, eat at table properly and 
at prescribed mealtimes, undress and fold or hang up their clothing. 
brush their teeth, say their prayers, and go to bed on the minute. The 
goal is independence in self-help. It is slow work and takes a world of 
patience, kindness and persistence. Some may never make the grade. 
The majority learn to take care of their own personal needs with a min- 
imum of help and supervision. 

Meanwhile, the boys are being taught to help with little chores 
about the cottage such as folding clean clothing neatly, zathering socks 
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for the laundry, carrying things upstairs for “Mommy.” Gradually 
they learn the necessity and importance of obedience, cooperation, and 


helpfulness. 


The youngsters at this cottage — and the same would be true at 
the corresponding cottage for little girls — go to nursery or kinder- 
garten for at least half a day. When not in school they can play with 
the toys in the cottage play room, or in good weather in the large yard 
cutside under the trees. And they stay within bounds. They have early 
learned the yard limits as well as the other limits for behavior. After 
a while, tantrums and selfishness no longer seem to gain for them all 
they seek. They learn to take care of their own iittle needs, to do smali 
chores about the cottage, to mix with and occasionally to help the other 
hoys. This is the pattern of training and adjustment et Hutchinson. 
Then one day they seem suddenly to be too advanced for this cottage, 
and they move on to Babbitt. 


Now we'll walk from Hutchinson straight down “Boys Avenue” 
and visit Baker Cottage for older and more mature boys. We'd better 
save that visit for some evening, however, for the boys who live at 
Baker are working during the day. Baker is unique in that it has no su- 
pervisor or cottage parent “living in.” The boys arc on their own in so 
far as immediate management of cottage living is concerned. However, 
counseling is afforded by casual visits of staff members. 


For many years Baker Cottage was the home of some of the young- 
est boys. Last September, after a thorough renovation during the sum- 
mer, it was reopened for the present group. A few boys moved into the 
rooms on the second floor while work proceeded on the floor below; 
and much of this work was done by the boys themselves after return- 
ing from a full day on schedule. Thus far seventeen boys have moved 
in, and there may be room for a few more when the remodeling is 
completed . 


What is life like at Baker? To begin with, the boys take care of 
their own rooms as well as the housekeeping for the cottage as a whole. 
No cooking is involved as they take all meals at nearby Robison dining 
room. During the day they work on schedule. One works a full day at 
the carpenter and paint shops. One helps half a day on the farm, half 
a day in the shoe shop. Another takes care of 1800 laying hens. One 
works in the laundry, another in the powerhouse, another on the 
grounds, and so on. To a degree they are living normal lives: working 
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in the daytime, coming home after work in late afternoon. What shall 
be the evening’s activities? When not attending a club meeting or an 
entertainment, or visiting the Canteen, they usually stay at the cottage 
and read, write letters, watch television, talk among themselves, or work 
at hobbies. One boy has a woodwork hobby shop in the basement where 
he spends many a happy hour turning out a variety of useful articles. 
Occasionally a staff member may drop in at the cottage just to see how 
the boys are getting along. 

The present occupants of Baker Cottage were carefully selected on 
the basis of independence in self-help, good work habits, social adjust- 
ment, dependability, cooperation, emotional stability, and compatibil- 
ity with the group. It is interesting to note that while on the average 
these boy-men function intellectually at the level of a normal ten-year- 
cld boy, socially they function at a fourteen-year level. For example, 
one of the boys at Baker operates a tractor on the farm. yet he is not 
one of the “highest” intellectually. 

From an administrative viewpoint it was felt that each boy selected 
for the “honor cottage” actually kad earned the privilege of living there. 
At the same time, the setting up of such an honor cottage might well 
he regarded as an experiment. The experiment would be to see how well 
the group could live together, how successfully each member could ad- 


just to the group and accept his new semi-independence. It is to be 


hoped that such an experience for these boys may serve as a stepping- 
stone to later community placement. If they can adjust satisfactorily 
to this modified or limited form of community living, then if the oppor- 
tunity presented itself they might be able to adjust to actual life in the 
outside community. 

In every cottage the aim is to provide a happy home life, including 
a judicious mixture of work and play. Each child is made to feel that 
he is wanted, that he is an important member of the group. and that he 
is loved as part of the family. His special qualities and abilities are 
recognized, his efforts and contributions appreciated. 

To the extent humanly possible, the children are given equal con- 
sideration. But when your thinking is focused on an individual young- 
ster, it would almost seem as though the entire resources of The 
Training School were then and there being concentrated on a single 
objective: to help this particular child realize his highest potential and 
live a happy and worthwhile life. 

These are a newcomer’s impressions of The Training School. 
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Inu Memoriam 


RALPH M. YERKES 


Dr. Ralph M. Yerkes, Professor Emeritus of Psychobiology at Yale 
University. died on February 3 in New Haven, Conn., at the age of 79. 

A native of Breadysville, Pa., he received iis Ph.D. degree from 
Harvard University in 1899. 

His numerous books on psychobiology, the nervous system, animal 
behavior, comparative psychology and mental measurements gained him 
iuternational prominence in his field. 

In 1917, Dr. Yerkes and other prominent psychologists met with 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard at The Training School, Vineland, N. J., to de- 
vise methods of testing soldiers as to their mental fitness. These 
discussions aided him later in instituting the Army’s psychological ex- 
amination program used in World War I. 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE 
The death on January 19 of Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, founder and 


honorary president of The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa., saddened 
her many friends at The Training School. 

A leader in the field of special education, she devoted her lifetime 
first to teaching and later to establishing and deve!oping her own school 
for exceptional children. 

Born in Duncannon, Pa., Mrs. Hare was educated at the Philadel- 
phia Normal School and received a principal’s certificate in 1901. In 
1939, she received an honorary doctorate of Humane Letters from 
‘lemple University. 

Prior to establishing The Woods Schools in 1913 at Roslyn, Pa.. 
which she later moved to Langhorne, Mrs. Hare supplemented her 
teaching experiences with study at The Training School at Vineland 
where she learned methods of dealing with mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. After two summers as a trainee, she spent the two following sum- 
mers as a special assistant in our education and research departments. 








